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is obvious that, if these two great cities were exempted
from the number of those who were bidden to acknow-
ledge the supremacy of Persia, they would be as much
driven to make common cause with each other as if they
had slain the officers of Dareios. On the other hand the
zeal with which the Athenians in spite of all discourage-
ments maintained the contest against Xerxes would
readily account for the growth of a story which seemed to
pledge them to such conduct from the first As soon as
it grew up, one of the additions made to the tale repre-
sented Themistokles as desiring that the interpreter who
came with them should be put to death, because he had
profaned the Greek language by.making it the vehicle of
a summons to slavery. By another version the proposal
to slay the heralds was ascribed to Miltiades who had
acquired a reputation for supposed service to the Greek
cause at the bridge over the Danube (p. 71).

The appeal of the Athenians imposed on the Spartans
the necessity of asserting their jurisdiction over the
War be- Aiginetans, if they cared to maintain at all the
tween Argos theory of their supremacy; but probably even

pa a. tys need would not have stirred them to
action, if Argos, the old rival of Sparta, had not been
already humbled. This ancient city, which in times pre-
ceding the dawn of contemporary history appears as
the predominant power in Peloponnesos, and which had
probably from the first regarded with instinctive jealousy
the growth of its southern neighbours, was now staggering
under a blow fatal to all hopes of her continued headship
in Hellas. Two or three years before the ar-
B"c*49 " rival of the Persian heralds a war had broken
out in which the Spartan king Kleomenes had inflicted on
the.Argives a defeat which left them practically at the
mercy of their conquerors. This humiliation of Argos
justified Kleomenes in making an effort to seize those